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CRYSTAL OPTIMISATION TECHNIQUE 

The present invention relates to a technique for optimising crystallisation of 
macromolecules and its application to automated and high throughput 
5 systems. 

Automation is crucial for high throughput crystallisation as well as for the 
other phases of structural genomics since the search for good crystals 
requires the testing of many different crystallisation conditions. In the area 

10 of crystallisation, the main effort and resources have been invested into the 
automation of screening procedures to identify crystallisation conditions. 
However, in spite of the ability to generate numerous trials, so far only a 
small percentage of the proteins produced have led to structure 
determinations. This is because screening in itself is not usually enough; it 

15 has to be complemented by an equally important procedure in crystal 
production, namely crystal optimisation. 

The subject of protein crystallisation has recently gained a new strategic 
relevance in the next phase of the genome project in which X-ray 
20 crystallography will play a major role. There have been major advances in 
the automation of protein preparation and also in the X-ray analysis and 
bio-informatics stages once diffraction quality crystals are available. But 
Ihese advances have not yet been matched by equally good methods for the 
crystallisation process itself. 

25 

Optimisation techniques have been somewhat neglected, mainly because it 
was mistakenly hoped that large-scale screening would alone produce the 
desired results. In addition, optimisation has relied on particular individual 
methods that are often difficult to automate and to adapt to high throughput 

30 
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The real stumbling block in structural genomics has become apparent from 
various pilot projects which are currently under way. These show that the 
success rate of getting from cloned protein to structure determination is 
only about 5-10%. For example, figures taken from the Human Proteome 
5 Structural Genomics pilot project [Brookhaven National Laboratory, The 
Rockefeller University and Albert Einstein College of Medicine: 
http://proteome.bnl.gov/progress.html] show that, out of 123 proteins which 
were cloned, 59 were purified. Of these 59, 33 yielded some crystals of 
some sort after routine screening. However, only 1 5 of these crystals were 
0 of good enough quality to be useful for structure determination and only 10 
have been solved to date (Fig. 1). Similar success rates by other structural 
genomics projects from around the world have been reported at the 
structural genomics conference in Cambridge, September 2000: 
http://www.mgms.org/cambs2000. Clearly this is highlighting a general 
5 problem where, even if proteins can be cloned, expressed, solubilised and 
purified, and even if crystallisation trials do yield some crystals, this usually 
does not guarantee that the crystals will be good enough for the structure to 
be solved. For structural genomics to be productive, it is essential that 
this problem is addressed. 

Recently major advances have been made both in the automation of protein 
expression and purification methods [1] and in X-ray analysis [2] and 
modelling [3]. In the case of crystallisation, now that commercial screening 
kits and computer algorithms for designing arrays of potential conditions 
are readily accessible, it is no longer a major problem to dispense trials 
automatically [4,5]. Automatic generation of high throughput screening 
crystallisation trials is also underway [2,6]. However, there are a number of 
issues that still require attention. These include: (i) the large amount of 
manual preparation needed prior to automated dispensing, (ii) the issue of 
cleaning hundreds of syringes and (iii) the viewing, follow-up and analysis 
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of flie results. Some proteins will surely cxrystallise during this initial 
screening, but most trials are likely to yield microcrystals or low-ordered 
crystals. The conversion of such crystals into useful ones requires 
intellectual input and iadividualised optimisation techniques. Such 
5 techniques do not lend themselves readily to automation and they have yet 
to be adapted to cope with the huge volume of experiments required by 
Genome Projects. Consequently, the subject of optimisation has been rather 
neglected, apart from the obvious first step of merely changing the 
concentrations or pH around the conditions of interest. The need for high- 
10 throughput at every stage in structural genomics prompted us to start to 
design automated optimisation methods which go beyond the usual fine- 
tuning of conditions. 

Manual optimisation methods are known, some of which have resulted in 
15 successful crystallisation of proteins that could not be crystallised otherwise 
[e.g. 7,8]. We have now developed automated optimisation techniques. 

A first aspect of the invention provides a method of producing 

macromolecular crystals comprising the steps 
20 (i) dispensing a solution of macromolecule and crystallising agent 

so that the solution is or becomes under a layer of oil, wherein 
the oil layer is such that evaporation from the solution is 
permitted; 

(ii) incubating the solution for at least 1 minute; and 
25 (iii) subsequently administering additional oil to the oil layer such 

that evaporation from the solution is rendered negligible. 



30 
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The macromolecule may be any macromolecule, but it is preferred if it is a 
biological macromolecule. It is still more preferred if the biological 
macromolecule is a polypeptide. 

5 The crystallisation agent and macromolecule may be dispensed under tlie 
oil at the same time, or may be dispensed separately or sequentially in any 
order. 

Crystallisation agents are known in the art and the composition may be 
10 optimised according to the nature of the macromolecule to be crystallised. 
Typical crystallisation agents include salt and buffer. 

The rate of evaporation of solvent from the drop of sample or solution 
imder the oil may be decreased such that it is less than before addition of 
15 the oil in step (iii), or it may be decreased to the extent that it is negligible. 

By "negligible" we mean the evaporation from the sample drop under the 
oil is undetectable over a period of at least a day, preferably over a period 
of at least 2 days, or 5 days or a week. Preferably, negligible evaporation is 
20 a loss of water from a solution which is sufficiently small that it cannot be 
detected after a period of at least two weeks or 1 month or 2 months or 3 
months. Evaporation from the sample drop may be judged by any suitable 
means, including by assessment of the size of the sample drop, or by the 
appearance of dryness. 

25 

The oil may be any suitable liquid oil. Advantageously, the oil is of a 
density lower than that of the liquid to be dispensed through the tip capable 
of dispensing a volume between 0.1|li1 and 1ml. This is because the oil is 
preferably one which is used to overlay a crystallisation drop. If the oil 
30 were denser than the liquid in the crystallisation drop, it would fail to "sit" 
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on top of the drop. Preferably, the oil has a density of around 0.84 g cna"^. 
Furthermore it is preferred if the oil dispensed by the system is one which 
can act as an inert sealant and does not interact with crystallisation trials, 
for example, one that does not cause precipitation. Hence, it is preferred if 
the oil consists of or comprises paraffin. More preferably the oil consists of 
paraffin light, a purified mixture of liquid saturated hydrocarbons obtained 
firom petroleum. 

According to one embodiment of this aspect of the invention, the oil added 
in step (iii) is sufficient to slow the evaporation firom the solution but does 
not render evaporation negligible, and the method is supplemented with a 
fiirther step, step (iv), in which yet more oil is added to the oil layer, in an 
amount or type which renders evaporation from the solution neghgible. 

By adding oil first in an amount which decreases evaporation but does not 
halt it, the evaporation may be slowed gradually before stopping. This 
permits a fiirther level of control over the speed or pattern of solvent 
evaporation. 

The biological macromolecule may be any biological macromolecule 
including nucleic acids, complex polysaccharides and viruses. Preferably, 
the biological macromolecules are polypeptides. A polypeptide comprises 
at least one chain of amino acid residues which are covalently joined by 
peptides bonds. A polypeptide chain may have any number of amino acid 
residues, preferably at least two, more preferably at least 100, 500, 1000 or 
2000. The polypeptide chain may have more than 2000 residues. A 
polypeptide may contain residues in the chain which are unusual or 
artificial, and may comprise non-peptide bonds such as disulphide bonds. 
The residues may be fiirther modified, for example to include a phosphate 
group or a sugar chain (eg an oligosaccharide) or a lipid moiety. A 
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polypeptide may comprise more than one chain (for example, two chains 
linked by a disnlphide bond between the sulphur in the side chain of 
cysteine residues), and may fiirther comprise inorganic or organic co- 
factors or groups. Such modifications and additions are included within the 
5 term "polypeptide". 

Preferably, the concentration of the biological macromolecule solution 
under the oil of step (i) is undersaturated or metastable. In other words, the 
concentration of the solution is outside the nucleation zone of the phase 
10 diagram of that solution. 

It is further preferred if the oil in step (iii) is only added once the 
concentration of the biological macromolecule solution reaches the 
nucleation zone of the solution phase diagram. An example of a 
15 crystallisation phase diagram is shown in Chayen et al (1996) Q Reviews of 
Biophysics 29:227-278. 

Advantageously, the oil layer of step (i) allows evaporation from the 
solution of biological macromolecule because the thickness of the oil layer 
20 is insufficient to render the evaporation negligible. Typically, the thickness 
of the layer of oil at which evaporation ceases to be negligible is less than 
3.5mm. Preferably, the thickness of the layer of oil is between 0.7 to 
1 .2mm. 

25 It will be appreciated that the oil layer of step (i) may be a single oil type or 
may comprise a mixture of at least two oils. Preferably the oil layer is a 
single oil and not a mixture, since this provides the advantage of making the 
evaporation kinetics easier to judge, and allows for a complete block of 
evaporation from the sample (ie, where evaporation of solvent is 

30 negligible). A suitable oil for the layer of step (i) includes paraffin. It is 
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preferred if the oil layer consists of paraffin, and preferably the paraffin is 
one such as is available from Hampton Research, CA 92677-3913 USA 
under catalogue no HR3-411. Where a mixture of oils is used, it is 
preferred if it is a mixture of paraffin and silicone. A suitable mixture of 
paraffin and silicone is 65% paraffin and 35% silicone. The use of oil and 
mixtures of oil to permit diffusion through the layer is described in D'Arcy 
et al (1996) J. Crystal Growth 168, 175-180 and Chayen (1997; J. Appl 
Cryst. 30:198-202. 

The thickness of the oil layer which permits evaporation from the 
underlying solution of biological macromolecule may vary according to flie 
composition of the oil layer. Hence, the type of oil and the thickness of the 
oil layer will dictate the rate of evaporation and consequently the speed at 
which the nucleation zone is approached. A person skilled in the art may 
easily determine the thickness of oil and the composition of oil layer in step 
(i) which is most suitable for the desired rate of solvent evaporation from 
the sample or solution of biological macromolecule. 

The oil of step (ii) may be administered by any suitable means but it is 
preferred if it is administered by an automated liquid dispensing system. 
Automated fluid dispensing systems are known, and a suitable example is 
the IMP AX and Oryx 6 systems produced by Douglas Instruments Ltd 
(Douglas House, Hungerford, Berks UK). Preferably, a system such as the 
IMP AX machine is modified such that it comprises at least one fiirther arm 
with a tip that is capable of dispensing volumes of oil between lOjxl and 
Iml. More preferably, the system is the Oryx 6 system. 

According to a preferred embodiment of this aspect of the invention, the 
point at which the additional oil of step (iii) is added, ie, the length of the 
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incubation of step (ii) is determined by an initial screen. Briefly, a suitable 
initial screen would involve setting up a crystallisation trial (ie, a series of 
crystallisation samples) where the oil layer is one which permits 
evaporation from the trial sample. The appearance of crystals would be 
5 monitored for at time intervals of, for example in an overnight screen, 2, 4, 
6, and 12 hours after setting up the trial. Where crystals are not formed in 
such an initial screen, or it is not expected that crystals would form within 
24 hours after setting up the samples, the appearance of crystals could be 
monitored for every 24 hours after the samples were set up. It known in the 
10 art that the stage at which crystals form is related to both nucleation kinetics 
and osmotic parameters, and a person skilled in the art of crystallography 
can consider these parameters when establishing a screen or optimisation 
trial. The appearance of ciystals may be determined by any convenient 
means known in the art of crystallography. For example, crystals may be 
observed by eye, or by using a light scatterometer as described by 
Rosenberger et al (1993) J. Crystal Growth 129:1-12. Where a light 
scatterometer is used, scintillation from micron size crystals causes a 
. distinct increase in the photo diode signal from the light scattering cell, and 
it is this increase which indicates crystal formation. 

The time taken for crystals of a particular macromolecule to be detectable 
in the initial screen is the incubation time of step (ii), and following this 
time is the point at which further oil may be added in step (iii) to reduce 
evaporation from the crystallisation sample, preferably to a negligible level, 
and thereby promote crystal growth (as opposed to nucleation). 

A second aspect of the invention provides a use of an automated liquid 
dispensing system in the method of the first aspect of the invention. 
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The automated liquid dispensing system may be any suitable dispensing 
system, including the IMP AX and Oryx 6 systems available from Douglas 
Instruments, Hungerford, Berks, UK, provided it is capable of dispensing 
oil. Preferably the dispensing system is capable of being programmed to 
5 dispense farther oil on the crystallisation sample at a determined timepoint 
or range of timepoints. 

A third aspect of the invention provides a use of oil to decrease or halt 
evaporation from a solution of a macromolecule which solution is under a 
10 layer of oil which oil layer is such that it allows evaporation from the 
underlying solution. 

Thus, according to this aspect, the oil is added to oil which is already 
present on the solution. The solution is preferably one from which there 

15 has already been some evaporation of solvent, and the oil addition 
according to this aspect of the invention is to decrease that evaporation, or 
halt it so that it is negligible. In other words, there is a delay of at least 1 
minute, preferably 10 minutes, more preferably at least 30 minutes or 1 
hour between the first application of oil (which is such that it allows 

20 evaporation from the underlying solution) and the subsequent application of 
oil according to this aspect of the invention. 

For the avoidance of doubt, the use of oil according to this aspect is not a 
use for preventing evaporation from a sample where oil has not previously 
25 been layered on, or contacted with the sample, or has been applied to or 
contacted with the sample in less than 1 minute previously, or less than 5 or 
10 or 30 minutes previously. 

Any oil which is capable of halting evaporation from a solution of 
30 macromolecule may be used. Preferably, the oil is paraffin. 
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Preferably, the paraffin is used to halt evaporation fironni the solution of 
macromolecule rather than just reduce or decrease evaporation. By "halt" 
we mean that evaporation from the solution is negligible, as defined above, 

5 

Preferably the solution of macromolecule is a solution of a biological 
macromolecule. More preferably, the solution is a solution of protein. 
Preferable the solution is a sample which further comprises crystallisation 
agents. 

10 

It is further preferred if the use of the paraffin oil is at a stage where 
nucleation and/or crystallisation of the macromolecule in the solution or 
sample has begun. 

15 A fourth aspect of the invention provides a use of paraffin oil to permit 
evaporation firom a solution of a macromolecule which solution is under a 
layer of the paraffin which paraffin layer is sufficiently thin that it allows 
evaporation firom the underlying solution. 

20 The paraffin oil may be present as one component in a mixture of oils. A 
suitable second component in such a mixture includes silicon oil. 
Preferably the paraffin is added as the only oil over the sohition of 
macromolecule and is not used as a mixture with another oil. 

25 A thickness of paraffin which permits evaporation firom an underlying 
solution or sample may be determined by a person skilled in the art using 
only routine experimentation, and may vary according to the desired rate of 
evaporation firom the sample or solution. Typically, for a crystallisation 
sample, the thickness which permits a usefiil rate of evaporation from the 

30 sample is between 0.7-L2mm, which corresponds to 0.25ml-0.5ml of oil 
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over a sample of between 0.7jxl - 2^1 in a microbatch plate measuring 5.5 x 
8 X 0.9cm. As is known in the art, an oil thickness of 4mm or more renders 
evaporation from an underlying sample or solution negligible. 

5 The invention will now be described in more detail with the aid of the 
following Figures and Examples: 

Figure Legends 

10 Figure 1. The steps leading to X-ray stracture determination and their 
success rates. Histogram showing the success rate of the different stages 
from clone to structure, taken from a progress report of a structural 
genomics project which is publicly available on the Internet (see text). 
Getting good crystals from purified protein is the main block to rapid 

15 progress. 

Figure 2. Controlled evaporation. 

(a) Microbatch drops under a thin layer of oil which allows their 
concentration (symbolised by the arrows). 
20 (b) Arrest of evaporation/ concentration by topping up the oil to produce a 
thicker layer above the drops. From then onwards, the experiment 
follows its 'conventional' route. 

Example 1. 

25 

Promotion of nucleation and subsequently arresting nucleation using oils in 
microbatch. 



An initial screen was set up with drops of lysoz3ane in a tray, for example, 
30 drops containing final concentrations of 20mg/ral of lysozyme in 50 mM 
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sodium acetate buffer pH 4.7 and 6% NaCl were dispensed using the 
IMP AX and put under a thin layer (0.7mm) of oil. The tray was set aside 
and checked for when crystals appeared. If the first crystals appeared after, 
for example, 8 hours, several other trays were set up at the same conditions 
5 and oil added (to more than 3.5 mm thick) to each tray at different time 
intervals. The time intervals were such that one tray was covered with 
further oil to arrest nucleation by decreasing evaporation after half an hour, 
another tray after 1 hour, tihen another after 2, 4 and 6 hours etc. It was 
anticipated that one of these times would give the best result in terms of 
10 crystal formation. In the case of lysozyme, the time was 3 hours. In other 
words, the tray was set up with the drops of macromolecule to be 
crystallised (1-2 microlitres) and covered with the thin oil layer, then 
arrested by adding more oil after 3 hours. 

15 Where crystals take 1 week to grow, the addition of further oil to arrest 
nucleation by decreasing evaporation to a negligible level is done at 
intervals of 12- 24 hours. 

To remove the requirement for trial and error, the time point when the 
20 nucleation takes place can be determined by monitoring the drops by light 
scattering as done by Rosenberger et al (1993) J. Crystal Growth 129, 1-12. 

The first semi-high-throughput experiments for both screening and 
optinnsation were designed in 1990 as microbatch trials under oil [4]. 

25 Microbatch trials consisting of 0.7 — 2 |il drops of a mixture of protein and 
crystallising agents are generated by an automated system called IMP AX 
and are dispensed and incubated rmder oil in order to prevent evaporation. 
The IMP AX system has two modes of action: one is used to automatically 
screen numerous potential crystallisation conditions and the other is used 

30 for optimisation of the most promising screening conditions using a matrix 
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survey [9,10]. The microbatch method has established a unique way of 
crystallising macromolecules, and many target proteins have been 
successfully crystallised using it [e.g. 11,12,13]. In its current state, a 
single IMP AX machifae can generate about 2000 trials per day. Because 
5 batch is mechanically the simplest crystallisation method, this procedure 
lends itself for adaptation to high-throughput crystallisation. The 
microbatch method has already been adapted for high throughput screening 
experiments in the USA using a large bank of syringes dispensing 0.4 — 0.5 
jil volumes into 1536- well micro-assay plates [6]. 

10 

Control of evaporation kinetics 

It is well known that nucleation is a pre-requisite for and the first step in 
crystal growth, yet excess nucleation yields a large number of small crystals 

15 instead of a small number of useful ones. A means of controlling nucleation 
by reaching nucleation slowly and then stopping it before it becomes 
excessive can now be carried out in microbatch. This is achieved by 
controlled evaporation, and therefore concentration, of the drops through a 
thin oil layer. Evaporation is later arrested by increasing the thickness of 

20 the oil layer. 

The paraffin oil generally used in standard microbatch trials is not 
completely impermeable to the aqueous solution which constitutes the 
crystallisation drops. The conventional microbatch method involves using 

25 a layer of oil thick enough to render evaporation through it negligible within 
the time scale of the experiment (4 mm, corresponding to ca. 8 ml in a 
typical crystallisation microbatch plate measuring 5.5 x 8 x 0.9 cm). 
However, if controlled evaporation is required, the thickness of the layer 
can become an active parameter of the process. Instead of setting the 

30 microbatch conditions well inside the nucleation zone of the phase diagram, 
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conditions are set to be undersaturated or metastable and water is allowed to 
evaporate slowly through a thin oil layer (0.7-1.2 mm, corresponding to 
0,25-0.5 ml; Fig. 2(a)). The solution therefore arrives at the nucleation zone 
in a controlled way. The thickness of the oil layer is then increased, 
5 rendering evaporation negligible, and the experiment progresses along the 
conventional batch route (Fig. 2(b)). The critical incubation time at which 
to add further oil to give conditions suitable for optimal crystal production 
depends on the system and is obviously related to both nucleation kinetics 
and osmotic parameters. This procedure can be conducted automatically 
10 with an extra arm added to the IMP AX machine with which to dispense oil 
after set time intervals. 



So far this procedure has been tried with three model proteins: trypsin, 
lyso2yme, and a cyanin protein. In all cases an enhancement of the average 
15 size and of the yield of useful diffraction quality crystals was achieved 
compared with results from the standard microbatch method. The standard 
' method resulted in showers of microcrystals in many of the drops, 
something which was almost completely avoided when applying the 
controlled evaporation technique. 

.20 

Slowing down vapour diffusion with an oil barrier 

A means to slow down the equilibration rate and thereby approach 
supersaturation more slowly in order to avoid crystal "showers" is by 

25 placing a paraffin/ silicone oil mixture as a barrier over the reservoir of a 
hanging or sitting drop trial [23]. The mix of paraffin and silicone oil can be 
varied as needed. It was found that volumes of 250-500 jal placed over 1ml 
reservoirs in standard Linbro plates (corresponding to layer thickness of 
1.25 - 2.5 mm) were most efficient. This method has been shown to work 

30 well for several proteins [e.g. 7,19]. The advantage of this technique is that 
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no change is required to the crystaUisation conditions nor to the method 
used. It can be applied in Linbro, VDX, Cryschem or any other vessel, and 
it can easily be automated by adding an extra step to the procedure used by 
robots such as the Cyberlab. 

5 
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CLAIMS 

1 . A method of producing macromolecular crystals comprising the steps 

(i) dispensing a solution of macromolecule and crystallising agent so 
that the solution is or becomes under a layer of oil, wherein the oil 
layer is such that evaporation from the solution is permitted; 

(ii) incubating the solution for at least 1 minute; and 

(iii) subsequently administering additional oil to the oil layer such that 
evaporation from the solution is decreased. 

2. A method according to Claim 1 wherein the evaporation from the 
solution is rendered negligible. 



3. A method according to Claims 1 or 2 wherein the concentration of the 
15 macromolecule solution under the oil of step (i) is undersaturated or 

metastable. 

4. A method according to any one of Claims 1 to 3 wherein the oil in step 
(ii) is only added once the concentration of the macromolecule solution 

20 reaches the nucleation zone of the solution phase diagram. 

5. A method according to any one of Claims 1 to 4 wherein the thickness 
of the layer of oil is less than 3.5mm, 

25. 6. A method according to Claim 5 wherein the thickness of the layer of oil 
is between 0.7 to 1 .2mm. 

7. A method according to any one of Claims 1 to 6 wherein the oil is 
paraffin oil. 

30 
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8. A method according to any one of Claims 1 to 7 wherein the oil of step 
(ii) is administered by an automated liquid dispensing system. 

9. Use of an automated liquid dispensing system in the method of any one 
5 of Claims 1 to 8. 

10. Use according to Claim 9 wherein the automated liquid dispensing 
system is an Oryx 6 or IMPAX system. 

10 - 11. Use of oil to decrease or halt evaporation from a solution of a 
macromolecule which solution is under a layer of oil which oil layer is 
such that it allows evaporation from the underlying solution. 

12. Use according to Claim 1 1 wherein the oil halts evaporation from the 
15 solution. 

13. Use of oil to permit evaporation from a solution of a macromolecule 
which solution is under a layer of the oil which oil layer is sufficiently 
thin that it allows evaporation from the underlying solution. 

20 

14. Use according to any one of Claims 10 to 13 wherein the oil is paraffin 
oil. 

15. Use according to Claim 14 wherein the paraffin is present as one 
25 component in a mixture of oils. 

16. A method according to any one of Claims 1 to 8 or a use according to 
any one of Claims 10 to 15 wherein the macromolecule is a biological 
macromolecule. 



30 
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17. A method or use according to Claim 16 wherein the biological 
macromolecule is a polypeptide. 
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FIGURE 1 



Figure 1: From Clone to Structure - The 
Success Rates In Structural Genomics. 

Getting good crystals Is tho biggost problom. 
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